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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF DREAMS 



By Dr. S. FSRENCZi, Neurologist and Court Medical Expert in 
Budapest 1 



It is not an uncommon phenomenon in the development of 
science that professional men of erudition, with all the help at 
their disposal, with all the implements of their knowledge and 
ability, combat some principle of popular wisdom which is, on 
the other hand, defended by the people with equal tenacity, 
and that finally science is forced to recognize that in essentials 
the popular conception, and not its own, is correct. It would 
be especially worthy of investigation to discover why it is that 
science, on its gradually mounting path, progresses in an irreg- 
ular zigzag line, which at times comes close to the popular 
Weltanschauung, and then quite departs from it. 

I mention this peculiar phenomenon for the reason that the 
latest investigations of dreams, those noteworthy and bizarre 
manifestations of mental life, have laid bare facts which com- 
pel us to abandon our former views of the nature of dreams, 
and, with certain limitations, to return to the popular theory. 

The people have never given up a belief in the significance 
of dreams. The oldest writings which have been preserved to 
us, hewn out in stone in praise of the old Babylonian kings, as 
also the mythology and history of the Hindoos, Chinese, 
Aztecs, Greeks, Etruscans, Jews and Christians, take the 
point of view, held to-day by the mass of the people, that 
dreams can be interpreted. The interpretation of dreams was . 
for thousands of years a special science, a particular cult, 
whose priests and priestesses often decided the fate of coun- 
tries and called forth revolutions which changed the history 
of the world. This now antiquated science rested on the un- 
shakable belief that the dream, though in a concealed way and 
by obscure analogies, was quite capable of interpretation by 
the initiate, revealed the future, and that by these nocturnal 
phenomena the higher powers desired to prepare mortals for 
approaching events of importance. In the lower ranks of the 
populace, the dream book, that noteworthy survival of ancient 
Babylonian astrology, still enjoys to-day great popularity and 

1 Lecture given in the "Konigliche Gesellschaft der Arzte," in 
Budapest, Oct. 16, 1909. Translated from the German by Harry W. 
Chase, Fellow in Psychology, Clark University. 
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is much used. Although the details of the dream-books 
differ in essentials from each other in the different countries, 
they must be considered products of the common folk-spirit. 

On the other hand, we find on the part of the great majority 
of recent psychologists an almost complete contempt for the 
dream as a psychic function, and as a result a denial also that 
the dream-content is of any significance. Many of these in- 
vestigations consider the dream to be a senseless complex of 
hallucinations, which blaze up in a lawless way in the brain 
of the sleeper. According to the view of others, the dream is 
nothing but the psychic reaction to these outer (objective) or 
inner (subjective) stimuli, which the sensory end-organs of 
the body receive during sleep and conduct to the centres. 

There were only a few who held the theory that the sleep- 
ing psyche could develop a complicated, significant activity, 
or that the dream could be maintained to have any sort of a 
symbolic meaning. But even these latter did not succeed in 
making the peculiarities of dreams comprehensible, without 
forcing their explanations into the Procrustian bed of an arti- 
ficial playing with allegories. 

Accordingly for centuries the army of superstitious interpre- 
ters of dreams stood over against that of the sceptics, until 
about ten years ago the Viennese neurologist, Professor Freud, 
discovered facts which make possible a unification of the two 
hostile conceptions, and which aided on the one hand in the 
discovery of the true nucleus in the age-old superstition, and 
on the other hand fully satisfied the scientific need of the 
knowledge of the connections between cause and effect. 

I may say at this point, that Freud's theory of dreams and 
his method of interpretation only approach the popular con- 
ception in so far as to ascribe to dreams sense and meaning. 
But the newly discovered facts sustain in no way the belief of 
those who would base dreams on the interference of higher 
powers, and see prophecies in them. Freud's theory considers 
the dream as a mental product dependent upon endopsychic 
occurrences, and is not calculated to strengthen the belief of 
those who consider the dream as a device of higher powers or 
as the clairvoyance of the sleeper. 

Psychoanalysis, a new method of investigation and treatment 
of psychoneuroses, made it possible for Freud to recognize the 
true significance of dreams. The method has its point of de- 
parture in the principle that the symptoms of these diseases are 
only the sensory images of particular thought-constellations, 
impregnated with feeling, which were distasteful to conscious- 
ness and therefore repressed, forgotten, but still live on in the 
unconscious; and in the fact that the surrogate- creations for 
the repressed material vanish as soon as the unconscious 
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thought can be brought to light and made conscious by help 
of free association. In the course of this analytic work the 
dreams of the patients were told, and Freud made their content 
also an object of psychoanalytic investigation. To his surprise 
he found in dream analysis not only a great aid to the treat- 
ment of neuroses, but he gained at the same time as a by- 
product a new explanation of the dream as a psychic function, 
more enlightening than any of the former explanations. In 
many chemical processes materials are incidentally obtained by 
the reduction of certain chemicals, which perhaps have been 
thrown away as useless for a long time, but which are shown 
after a time to be valuable materials, often surpassing the prin- 
cipal products of the manufacture in value. The case was 
about the same with the explanation of dreams incidentally 
found by Freud; it opens up such outlooks for the knowledge 
of both the sound and the diseased mind that in comparison its 
particular point of departure, the treatment of certain phenom- 
ena of nervous diseases, seems a scientific question of the sec- 
ond rank. 

In the short time at my disposal I cannot reproduce exhaus- 
tively Freud's theory of dreams. I must rather confine myself 
to the more essential explanations and the most valuable facts 
of the new theory, and to its verification by examples. I do 
not imagine that this lecture will convince my hearers. Ac- 
cording to my previous experience one can gain a conviction in 
affairs of psychoanalysis only for himself. So I shall not con- 
trovert here the lesser and quite superficial critics of Freud, 
but will rather explain in brief the most essential parts of the 
theory itself. 

First a few words concerning method. If we desire to ana- 
lyze a dream, we proceed exactly as in the psychological 
investigation of psychoneurotic symptoms. Behind each im- 
perative thought, no matter how illogical it may appear, are 
hidden coherent but unconscious thoughts, and to make these 
evident is the problem of psychoanalysis. Freud has proved 
that the images and experiences of which the dream consists, 
are for the most part only disguises, symbolic allusions to sup- 
pressed trains of thought. Behind the conscious dream-content 
is hidden a latent dream-material, which, on its part, was aroused 
by coherent, logical dream-thoughts. The interpretation of the 
dream is nothing else than the translation of the dream from 
its hieroglyphic-symbolic speech into conceptual speech; the 
leading back of the obvious dream-content through the clues of 
association given by the hidden dream -material, to the logical 
dream-thoughts. The means by which this is done is the so- 
called free association. We have the dream related to us, 
divide the given material into several parts or sections, and 
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require the dreamer to tell all that occurs to him when he 
directs his attention, not to the whole of the dream, but to a 
definite part of it, to a particular event or word-image occurring 
in it. This association must, however, be wholly free, conse- 
quently the single thing forbidden is the dominance of critical 
choice among the irruptive ideas. Any halfway intelligent man 
can be brought to tell out all the thoughts associated with the 
fragments of the dream, whether clever or stupid, coherent or 
senseless, pleasant or unpleasant, suppressing the shame per- 
haps bound up with them. In this way also are worked over 
the other fragments of the dream and so we assemble the latent 
dream material, that is to say, all the thoughts and memories 
of which the conscious dream picture is to be considered the 
condensation-product ( Verdichtungsprodukt) . It is an error to 
believe that the activity of association when left free is devoid 
of any regulation by law. As soon as in the analysis we dis- 
regard the conscious terminal idea (Zielvorstellung) of our 
thinking, the directive forces of the unconscious psychic activi- 
ties prevail in the choice of associations, that is to say, just 
the same mental forces which functioned in the creation of the 
dream. We have been for a long time familiar with the thought 
that there is no chance in the physical world, no event without 
sufficient cause; on the ground of psychoanalytic experience 
we must suppose just asstrong a determination of every mental 
activity, however arbitrary it may seem. It is therefore an un- 
justified fear that the activity of association when freed from 
all restraints in such analysis, will give results which have no 
value. The subject of the analysis, who at first reproduces his 
apparently senseless ideas with scornful scepticism, soon dis- 
covers, to his own surprise, that the train of associations, 
uninfluenced by conscious aids, leads to the awakening ot 
thoughts and memories which were long since forgotten, or 
repressed on account of the pain they caused. But through 
the emergence of these the fragment taken from the dream is 
made intelligible or capable of interpretation. If we repeat 
this process with all the parts of the dream, we see that the 
trains of thought which radiate out from the different fragments 
converge in a very essential train of thought, which was stim- 
ulated the day before the night of the dream — the dream 
thoughts themselves. Once these are recognized, not only the 
single fragment, but also the dream as a whole seems coherent 
and intelligible. If, finally, we compare the point of departure 
of the dream, the dream thoughts, with the content of the 
naively related dream, we see that the dream is nothing else than 
the concealed fulfillment of a repressed wish. 

This sentence contains the most essential results of Freud's 
investigation of dreams. The idea that the dream fulfills 
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wishes, which in the rude world of facts must be unfulfilled, 
seems to share in the language of abandoned popular science. 
"Dreams" are used metaphorically in most languages for 
"wishes" and the Hungarian proverb says just this, that "swine 
dream of acorns, the goose of maize' ' — which is only to be re- 
garded as an allusion to the similar direction of human dreams. 

Some of the dreams of adults and most of the dreams of chil- 
dren are purely wish-fulfillment dreams. The child dreams of 
pleasureable experiences denied him by day, of the toys 
which he envied his little comrades, of victorious struggles 
with those of his own age, of his good mother, or his friendly 
father. Very often in his dream he seems "big," endowed with 
all the freedom and power of his parents, which he wishes for 
so ardently by day. Wish dreams like these also occur to 
adults. The difficult test (about which we are so anxious) 
seems in dreams splendidly passed, dear relatives awaken from 
their graves and assure us that they are not dead, we appear 
to ourselves rich, powerful, endowed with great oratorical gifts, 
the most beautiful of women solicit our favor, and so on. For 
the most part we attain in dreams just that which we painfully 
miss on waking. 

The same tendency to wish-fulfillment rules not only noc- 
turnal, but day dreams as well, the fancies in which we can 
catch ourselves at unoccupied moments or during monotonous 
activity. Freud has observed that women's fancies deal for the 
most part with things which immediately or mediately belong 
to the sex life (of being loved, proposals, beautiful clothes), 
those of men predominantly with power and esteem, but also 
with sexual satisfaction. 

Fancies concerning the means of escape from a real or im- 
agined danger and the annihilation of real or imagined enemies 
are also very common. These simple wish-fulfillment dreams 
and fancies have an obvious meaning, and need no particular 
labor for their interpretation. 

But that which is new, surprising and incredible to many in 
Freud's explanation of dreams is the assertion that all dreams, 
even those which seem indifferent or even unpleasant, can be 
reduced to this basal form, and that it can be shown by analysis 
that they fulfill wishes in a disguised way. In order to under- 
stand this, we must first make ourselves familiar with the 
mechanism of psychic activity in dreams. 

The associative analysis of a dream is only the reversal of 
the synthetic work which the psyche executes at night while it 
transforms the unwelcome thought and the unpleasant sensation 
which disturb sleep into wish-fulfilling dream-images. By a 
critical consideration one is convinced that this work never 
ceases during sleep, even when after waking we cannot recall 
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that we dreamed at all. The traditional idea that dreams dis- 
turb rest during sleep must be abandoned on the ground of 
these newly won results ; on the contrary, since they do not 
allow the unpleasant, painful or burdensome thought which 
would disturb sleep to become conscious with its true content, 
but in a changed form as the fulfillment of a wish, we are forced 
to recognize dreams as the preservers of sleep. 

The psychic factor which watches over rest during sleep, 
often with the assistance of the dream disguise already men- 
tioned, is the censor. This is the gate-keeper at the threshold 
of consciousness, which we see zealously at work during waking 
life also, especially in psychoneuroses, and which for our prob- 
lem is to be considered as either repressing all thought 
groupings which are distasteful in aesthetic or ethical ways, or 
disguising them in the form of apparently harmless symbols, 
symptomatic acts or symptomatic thoughts. 

The function of the censorship is to secure the repose of con- 
sciousness and to keep at a distance all psychic creations which 
would cause pain or disturb rest. And like the censor of 
political absolutism, who sometimes works at night, the psychic 
censorship is kept in activity during sleep, though its red pen- 
ciling is not so strongly in evidence as in waking life. Prob- 
ably the censor is led to relax its activity by the idea that the 
motor reactions are paralyzed during sleep, and so thoughts 
cannot be expressed in deeds. So the fact may be explained 
that for the most part those images and situations emerge as 
wish fulfillments in dreams which we refuse by day to recog- 
nize as wishes. 

We all shelter in our unconscious ego many wishes repressed 
since childhood, which take the opportunity of exercising their 
psychic intensity as soon as they perceive the letting down of 
the censorship at night. 

It is not chance that among the wishes revealed in dreams, 
the strongly repressed sexual excitations, and in particular 
those of the most contemptible kind play the greatest r61e. It 
is a very great error to believe that psychoanalysis intention- 
ally places sexual activity in the foreground. It cannot be 
denied that whenever one seeks to investigate thoroughly the 
basal facts of mental life, he always strikes against the sexual 
elements. If, accordingly, we find psychoanalysis objection- 
able for this reason, we are really degrading the description of 
the unconscious facts of human mentality by our action in 
regarding them as obscene. The censorship of affairs of sex 
is, as already said, much milder in dream life than during 
waking hours, so that in dreams we experience and crave 
sexual experiences without bounds, even representing in our 
dreams experiences and acts reminding one of the so-called 
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perversions. I avail myself as an example of the dream of a 
patient who was extraordinarily modest in waking life. He 
saw himself enveloped in an antique peplum, fastened in front 
with a safety-pin; suddenly the pin fell out, the white garment 
opened in front, and his nakedness was admired by a great 
crowd of men. Another, equally modest patient, told me 
this, which is an exhibition dream with somewhat altered cir- 
cumstances: She was enveloped from top to toe in a white gar- 
ment and bound to a pillar; around her stood foreign men, 
Turks or Arabs, who were haggling over her. The scene re- 
minds one very strongly, apart from her enveloping garment, 
of an Oriental slave market; and, indeed, analysis brought 
out that this lady, now so modest, when a young girl had 
read the tales of the "Thousand and One Nights," and had 
seen herself in fancy in many of the situations of the highly 
colored love scenes of the Orient. At that time she imagined 
that slaves were exposed for sale not clothed, but naked. At 
present she repudiates the idea of nudity so strongly even in 
dreams that the suppressed wishes which bear upon this 
theme can only come into being when changed to their opposite. 
A third dreamer only allowed herself so much freedom in this 
respect as to move about in the midst of the other forms of her 
dream incompletely clad, in her stockings or with bare feet; 
and here analysis showed that as a child for a long time she 
enjoyed greatly removing her clothes and going without them, 
so that she was nicknamed ' ' the naked Pancri ' ' (her name 
was Anna, in Hungarian Pauna). Such exhibition dreams 
are so frequent that Freud was able to put them in the class 
of his ' ' typical dreams, ' ' which recur with most people from 
time to time and have the same origin. They are based on 
the fact that there is living on in all of us an undying longing 
for the return of the paradisical conditions of childhood; this 
is the "golden age," that poets and Utopians project from the 
past into the future. It is a very common means of dream 
disguise to circumvent the censorship by presenting the wish 
not as such, but only in the form of an allusion in the dream. 
It would not be possible to understand, for example, why one 
of my patients dreamed so often of sexual scenes with a man 
by the name of Frater, who was quite indifferent to her, if we 
had not learned that in her youth her brother (frater) was her 
ideal and that in childhood the affection of the pair had often 
taken on a purely erotic form and manifested itself by relations 
that she now repressed as incestuous. This repression of for- 
bidden things often enters into the dream, especially with 
persons who in consequence of incomplete satisfaction of the 
libido are inclined to the development of anxiety (Freud's 
anxiety-neurotics) . Nocturnal anxiety can become so great 
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that the dreamer awakens with feelings of pain (pavor noc- 
turnus). Anxiety which has a physiological basis, gives in 
such cases an opportunity for the deeply repressed childish- 
perverse excitations to involve themselves in the dream, in 
the form of frightful, cruel, horrible scenes, which seem fright- 
ful to us, but in a certain depth of the unconscious satisfy 
wishes which in the "prehistoric" ages of our own mental 
development were actually recognized as desires. 

The great part played in such dreams by cruelties inflicted 
or suffered must find its explanation in the sadistic idea which 
children have of the sex-relationship, as Freud has so beauti- 
fully shown in his " infantile sexual theories." 1 All the cruel 
acts of such dreams appear in analysis as sexual events trans- 
formed into deeds of violence. Sexually unsatisfied women, 
for example, very commonly dream of thieves breaking in, of 
attacks by robbers or wild beasts; but not one of the concealed, 
well-hidden incidents of the dream betrays that the outrages 
to which the dreamer is subjected really symbolize sexual acts. 
An hysterical of my observation once dreamed that she was 
run down by a bull before which she held a red garment. 
There was involved in this dream not only the present wish 
to possess such a dress, but also an unavowed sexual wish, the 
same which also caused the sickness. The thought of the 
frightfully enraged bull, which is a widespread symbol of 
manly strength, came to her especially through the circum- 
stance that a man with a so-called ' ' bull neck ' ' had played 
a certain r61e in the development of her sexual life. 

Childish memories make continual and always significant 
contributions to the creation of the dream. Freud has also 
established the fact that the earliest age of childhood is not 
only not free from sexual excitations, but that rather infantile 
sexuality, not yet restrained by education, is expressly of a 
perverse character. In infantile sexuality the oral and anal- 
urethral erogeneous zones, the partial impulses (Partialtriebe) 
of sexual curiosity and of exhibitionism, as well as sadistic and 
mashochistic impulses rule. When we consider these facts we 
come to the conclusion that Freud is in the right when he says 
that dreams express such impulses as wish-fulfillments, as the 
fulfillment of wishes from that part of our childhood which 
seems long since outgrown. 

There are, however, dreams of very unpleasant content, 
which peculiarly enough disturb our rest hardly at all, so that 
when we awaken we reproach ourselves for experiencing such 
terrible events with so little sympathy or feeling. This sort of 

*S. Freud: Sammlung kleiner Scbriften zur Neurosenlehre, II 
Folge. Denticke, Vienna, 1909. 
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dream was observed, for example, by one of Freud's patients, 
who in a dream was present at the funeral of a beloved nephew. 
An apparently unessential detail of the dream, a concert ticket, 
led to the explanation of such an occurrence. The lady in- 
tended to attend a concert on the next night, where she ex- 
pected to see again the man whom she formerly loved and had 
not yet forgotten, whom she had met for the last time a long 
while before, at the funeral of another nephew. So the dream, 
in order to hasten the meeting, sacrificed the other nephew. 
But the censorship, seemingly knowing that by the dream a 
harmless wish, and not that of death, was to be fulfilled, let 
the funeral "pass," without attaching to it any obvious emo- 
tional excitation. This analysis may serve as an example for 
all those dreams which apparently contradict Freud's wish 
theory, and which have to do with very unwelcome things or 
even with the non-fulfillment of wishes. If we seek out the 
latent dream thoughts concealed behind these painfully toned 
dreams, it becomes clear to us that, as Freud himself expresses 
it the non-fulfillment of a wish in a dream always means the ful- 
fillment of some other wish. 

When we consider the materials of the dream gained by free 
association from the conscious dream elements, it becomes clear 
that they flow pretty generally from two opposed sources; from 
childhood memories on the one hand, and from unobserved 
experiences of the "dream day," often quite indifferent, which 
were not reacted to. Indeed, according to Freud's expression, 
every well- articulated dream stands as it were on two legs, and 
is shown by analysis to be over-determined ( Ueberdeierminierf) , 
that is, to be the fulfillment of both a present and a long sup- 
pressed wish. 

As an example I may relate the dream of a patient suffering 
from a nervous difficulty in urination. "A polished floor, wet, 
as though a pool lay there. Two chairs leaning against the 
wall. As I look around, I note that the front legs of both 
chairs are missing, as when one wants to play a joke on some 
one and has him sit down on a broken chair, and he falls. 
One of my friends was also there with her affianced." 

Free association on the theme of the polished floor gave the 
fact that on the day before her brother in a rage had thrown a 
pitcher to the floor, which, with the water spilled over it, 
looked like the floor in the dream. She also remembered a 
similar floor from her childhood. On this occasion her brother, 
who was then very young, had made her laugh so hard that 
micturition ensued. This part of the dream, which also proved 
significant for the symptom-creation of the neurosis, accord- 
ingly fulfilled infantile erotic wishes which could now in conse- 
quence of strong censorship be presented only in allusions. 
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The two broken chairs leaning against the wall were shown by 
analysis to be a scenic presentation of the proverb "To fall to 
the ground between two stools" (that is, to be deceived from 
two directions). The patient had already had two suitors, but 
the family constellation already mentioned (the unconscious 
love for her brother) prevented the marriage on both occa- 
sions. And although her unconscious ego, according to her 
repeated testimony, had long been reconciled to the thought of 
spinsterhood, she still seems in the depth of her soul to have 
regarded with some envy the recent betrothal of one of her 
friends. The affianced couple had in fact been calling on her 
the day before. 

According to Freud's theory we can picture to ourselves the 
origin of this dream in the following way: The dream- work 
succeeded in uniting two experiences of the day before, the 
breaking of the pitcher and the visit of the betrothed pair, with 
that train of thought, always emotively toned, which, though 
already suppressed in childhood, was always in condition to 
lend its affective energy to any present mental image which 
could be brought into even a superficial connection with it. 
Freud compares the dream to the promotion of a business un- 
dertaking, in which the unconscious, suppressed complex 
furnishes the capital, that is, the affective energy, while the 
wishes play the r6le of promoters. 

Another source of dreams is in those sensory and sensible 
nerve-stimulations to which the organism is subject during 
sleep. These may be : dermal stimuli, the pressure of mattress 
and covering, cooling of the skin ; acoustic or optical stimuli 
to which the sleeper is subjected ; organic sensations : hunger, 
thirst, an overloaded stomach ; a stimulated condition of the 
sex parts, and so on. Most psychologists and physiologists 
are inclined to attribute too great significance to stimuli of this 
sort ; they think that they have given a satisfactory explanation 
of all dreams when they say that the dream is nothing but the 
sum of such psychophysic reactions, set free by nerve stimuli of 
this character. On the other hand, Freud rightly says that the 
dream does not admit these bodily stimuli as such to con- 
sciousness, but disguises and alters them in particular ways; 
the motive and means of this disguise are given not through 
the outer stimuli, but from mental sources of energy. The 
nerve stimuli during sleep offer then, as it were, only the op- 
portunity for the unfolding of certain immanent tendencies of 
the psychic life. Analysis shows that dreams caused by nerve 
stimulation are also open or concealed wish-fulfillments : the 
thirsty man drinks great amounts of water in his dreams, the 
hungry man satisfies himself; the sick man who is disturbed 
by the ice-packing on his head throws it away, for he thinks 
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of himself in his dream as already well ; the painful throbbing 
of a boil on the perinaeum leads to the dream idea of riding. 
So it is made possible that the hunger, the thirst, the pressure 
on the head, the painful inflammation, do not waken the sleeper, 
but are transmitted into wish-fulfillments by the psychic forces. 

The anxiety-dream known as "Alpdruck" brought on by an 
overloaded stomach, respiratory disturbances or disturbances 
of the circulation, or by intoxication, permits of explanation in 
the same way; the unpleasant bodily sensations offer an oppor- 
tunity for deeply repressed wishes to fulfill themselves, wishes 
which the censorship of culture will not allow to pass and which 
can break into consciousness only in connection with feelings 
of anxiety and disgust. 

In the process of analysis, as already said, we retrace, only 
in the reverse direction, the same way which the sleeping soul 
has travelled in the creation of the dream. And when we com- 
pare the manifest dream, often very short, with the rich material 
which is brought to light during the process of analysis, and 
when we consider that in spite of this quantitative difference 
all the elements of the latent dream-content are contained in 
some way in the portion which is manifest to us, we must agree 
that Freud is right when he considers this dream-condensation 
as the most toilsome part of the creation of the dream. I will 
attempt to show this by an example. A patient suffering from 
psychosexual impotence brought to me on one occasion a dream 
made up of two fragments. In the first fragment the only oc- 
currence was that instead of a Hungarian paper, "Pesti Holap," 
which regularly came to him, he received the "Vienna "Neue 
Freie Presse." to which as a matter of fact one of his col- 
leagues subscribed. The second fragment of the dream dealt 
with a brunette, whom he wanted to marry at any price. It 
turned out that he acquired in his dream not the foreign paper, 
but in the hidden sense of the dream, a foreign woman, to 
whom in fact a colleague had "subscribed." This woman had 
long excited his interest, for it seemed to him that just this 
person could bring to functioning his sexuality which was 
struggling with strong inhibitions. The thought associations 
which came from this idea made it clear that he had been de- 
ceived in his hopes of another woman, with whom, with the 
same object in view, he had entered into a lasting relation. 
This woman, since she was a Hungarian, he had concealed in 
the dream behind the name of the paper "Pesti Holap." Of 
late he had occupied himself in seeking free sexual associations, 
which led to no obligations, instead of such more stable rela- 
tions. When we know the great freedom with which the 
dream avails itself of symbols, we are not surprised to learn 
that my patient also applied the word "Press" in a sexual sense. 
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The second part of the dream shows, as though it wished to 
confirm our interpretation, that the patient had often been 
obliged to think, not without anxiety, that relations which 
lasted too long, like that between himself and his friend, could 
easily lead to a misalliance. One who does not know that, as 
Freud has shown in his monograph, the psychic motive and 
means of presentation of wit are almost exactly the same as 
those which come out in dreams, 1 might consider us guilty 
of cheap wit in saying that the dream succeeds in condensing in 
the words "Neue Freie Presse" all the patient's thoughts and 
wishes which concerned themselves with the pleasures of which 
his sickness had robbed him, and the means of benefit which he 
had in mind, namely, the stimulus of the new and the greater 
freedom for which he was striving. (Novelty and journal are 
expressed in Hungarian by the same word "ujsag.") 

Very characteristic products of the dream-condensation are 
the composite images (Mischbildungen) of persons, objects and 
words. These "monstrosities of the dream world " have con- 
tributed largely to the fact that dreams up to our day have 
been regarded as productions of the mind which were without 
value and without sense. But psychoanalysis convinces us 
that when the dream links together or fuses two features or 
concepts, it furnishes a less successful product of the same 
work of condensation to which the less obvious parts of the 
dream owe their disguise. One of the rules of the art of dream 
interpretation states that in cases of such composite images the 
dream material of the single constituents must first be sought, 
and then only can it be determined on what basis of a com- 
mon element or similarity the welding together has taken 
place. An example of this, which is theoretically valuable, I 
owe to one of my patients. The composite picture which 
occurred in one of her dreams, was made up of the person of a 
physician and of a horse, which in addition was attired in 
night clothing. Associations led from the horse into the 
childhood of the patient. She suffered as a girl for a long 
time from a pronounced phobia of horses; she avoided them 
particularly on account of their obvious and open satisfaction 
of their bodily needs. In addition it occured to her that as a 
child she had often been taken by her nurse to the military 
quarters, where she had had the opportunity to observe all 
these things with a curiosity which was at that time still un- 
restrained. The night clothing reminded her of her father, 
whom she had had the opportunity ,to see, while she still slept 
in the room of her parents, not only in such costume, but in 

X S. Freud: Der Witz und seine Beziehung zutn Unbewussten, 
Deuticke, Vienna, 1909. 
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the act of satisfying his bodily needs. (This is a frequently 
repeated case; parents for the most part put no restraint on 
themselves before three and four-year old children, whose un- 
derstanding and faculty of observation they materially under- 
estimate.) The third constituent of the composite picture, 
the physician, awakened in me the suspicion, which proved to 
be well grounded, that the patient had unconsciously trans- 
ferred her sexual curiosity from her father to the physician 
who was treating her. 

Many times the constituent parts of a composite person have 
an unequal share in its creation; perhaps only a characteristic 
movement of one person is grafted on to the second person. I 
saw myself once in a dream rub my forehead with my hand 
just as my honored master, Professor Freud, does, when he 
is meditating over a hard question. It does not require much 
art of interpretation to guess that this mixing of teacher and 
pupil, especially in meditation, can only be blamed to envy 
and ambition, when at night the intellectual censorship was 
relaxed. In my waking life I have to laugh at the boldness 
of this identification, which strongly reminds one of the sen- 
tence, "How he clears his throat and how he spits, that have 
you bravely learned from him." As an example of a com- 
posite word, I may say that in a dream a German speaking 
patient thought of a certain Metzler or Wetzler. Persons with 
such names are, however, unknown to the patient. He was, 
however, very much occupied on the day before with the ap- 
proaching marriage of a friend, by the name of Messer, who 
liked to joke {hetzen) — South- German for necken — with the 
patient. The associations from Messer showed that he as a 
small child had been greatly in fear of his grandfather, who, 
while whetting {wetzen) his pocket-knife ( Taschenmesser) had 
jokingly threatened him with castration, a threat which was 
not without influence on the development of his sexuality. 
The name " Metzler- Wetzler " are accordingly nothing but 
condensations of the words messer, hetzen and wetzen. 

Dream condensation stands in close relation with the work 
of displacement and transvaluation ( Verschiebungsarbeit) of the 
dream. This consists essentially in the fact that the psychic 
intensity of the dream thoughts is shunted over from the es- 
sentials to the accessories, so that the thought-complex which 
is at the focus of interest is represented in the conscious dream 
content either not at all or by a weak allusion, while the max- 
imum of interest in the dream is turned to the more insignifi- 
cant constituents of the dream thoughts. The work of con- 
densation and displacement go hand in hand. The dream makes 
harmless an important thought, which would disturb the rest of 
the sleeper, or be censured on ethical grounds. It as it were 
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goes beyond such a thought, by attaching to its more unessen- 
tial parts memory images until the condensed psychic intensity 
of these latter is able to distract the attention from the partic- 
ularly interesting thought. As an example of the displaced 
centre of the conscious dream in comparison with the centre of 
the dream thoughts I may mention the already cited dream of 
the aunt concerning the death of her beloved nephew. The 
actually non-essential funeral took up the largest place in the 
dream, the personality which was very significant for the dream 
thoughts was on the contrary present in the dream only 
through a distant allusion. 

I was once called upon to analyze the very short dream of 
a woman; she had wrung the neck of a little barking, white 
dog. She was very much amazed that she, who "could not 
hurt a fly" could dream such a cruel dream; she did not re- 
member having had one like it before. She admitted that she 
was very fond of cooking and that many times she had with her 
own hands killed chickens and doves. Then it occurred to her 
that she had wrung the neck of the little dog in her dream 
in exactly the same way that she was accustomed to do with 
the doves in order to cause the birds less pain. The thoughts 
and associations which followed had to do with pictures and 
stories of executions, and especially with the thought that the 
executioner, when he has fastened the cord about the neck of 
the criminal, arranges it so as to give the neck a twist, to 
hasten death. Asked against whom she felt strong enmity at 
the present time, she named a sister-in-law, and related at 
length her bad qualities and the malicious deeds, with which 
she had disturbed the family harmony, before so beautiful, 
after insinuating herself like a tame dove into the favor of her 
later husband. Not long before there had taken place between 
her and the patient a very violent scene, which ended by the 
patient showing the other woman the door with the words: 
"Get out; I cannot endure a biting dog in my house." Now 
it was clear whom the little white dog represented, and whose 
neck she wrung in her dream. The sister-in-law is also a 
small person, with an extraordinarily white complexion. This 
little analysis enables us to observe the dream in its displacing 
and so disguising activity. 

Without doubt the dream has used the comparison with the 
biting dog, instead of the real object of the execution-fancy 
(the sister-in-law), smuggling in a little white dog, just as the 
angel in the Biblical story gave Abraham a ram to slaughter 
at the last instant, when he was preparing to sacrifice his son. 
In order to accomplish this, the dream had to heap up memory 
images of the killing of animals until by means of their con- 
densed psychic energy the image of the hated person paled, 
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and the scene of the obvious dream was shifted to the animal 
kingdom. Memory images of human executions serves as a 
connecting link for this displacement. 

This example gives me the opportunity to repeat that, with 
few exceptions, the conscious dream-content is not the true 
reproduction of our dream thoughts, but only a displaced 
wrongly accented caricature, whose original can only be re- 
constructed by the help of psychoanalysis. 

It is a noteworthy phenomenon of dream work that the ma- 
terial of abstract thought, the concept, is capable of presenta- 
tion in the dream only little or not at all, that rather the dream 
as it were dramatizes thoughts only in optic or acoustic sense- 
images, changes them to scenes enacted on a stage, and in 
this way brings them to presentation. Freud characterizes 
very strikingly the difficulty which this necessity of working 
only with concrete material imposes upon the dream, when he 
says that the dream itself has to turn the thoughts of a politi- 
cal editorial into illustrations. 

Dreams are fond of using ambiguous words and interpreta- 
tions of all sorts of expressions in concrete or metaphorical 
senses in order to make abstract concepts and thoughts capable 
of presentation and so of inclusion in the dream. 

The memory of every halfway educated man contains a large 
number of proverbs, quotations, modes of expression, parables, 
fragments of verse and so forth. The content of these offers an 
ever present, very suitable material which can be applied to the 
scenic presentation of a thought or to an allusion to it. I will 
attempt to explain this by a series of examples. One of my 
patients related to me the following dream ; "I go into a great 
park, walking on a long path. I cannot see the end of the 
path or of the garden hedge, but I think I will go on until I 
arrive at the end." 1 The park and hedge of the dream resem- 
bled the garden of one of her aunts, with whom she had passed 
many happy holidays of her youth. She remembers in con- 
nection with this aunt that they customarily shared the same 
chamber, but when her uncle was at home the guest was "put 
out' ' into a neighboring room. The girl at that time only had 
a very fragmentary conception of the affairs of sex, and tried 
often by peeping through cracks in the door and through the 
keyhole, to find out what was going on within. 

The wish to get to the end of the hedge symbolized in this 
dream the wish to get to the bottom of what was going on be- 
tween the married pair. This wish was moreover determined 
by an experience of the day before. 

1 A note by the author at this point explains that the dream was in 
the Hungarian language, and the inference is that the sense of the 
dream depends on a Hungarian idiom which evidently has no cor- 
relate in German, and which is not given by the author. Tr. 
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Another patient dreamed of the corridor of the girls' board- 
ing school in which she was educated. She saw her own closet 
there, and desired to open it, but could not find the key, so 
that she was forced to break the door. But as she violently 
opened the door, it became evident that there was nothing 
within. The whole dream proved to be a symbolic masturba- 
tion-phantasy, a memory from the time of puberty; the female 
genitals were, as so often happens, presented as a closet. But 
the supplement to the dream, "there is nothing within" (es ist 
nichts darin) means in the Hungarian language the same as 
the German expression "it is no matter" (es ist nichts daran), 
and is a sort of exculpation or self-consolation of this sufferer 
from a bad conscience. 

Another girl, whose neurosis was brought on by the death 
of her brother, who, according to her view, married too early 
and was not happy in his marriage, dreamed continually of the 
dead man. Once she saw him lying in his grave, but the head 
was turned to one side in a peculiar manner, or the skull had 
grown to a bough; another time she saw him in his childhood 
dress on an elevation from which he had to jump down. All 
this symbolism was a complaint against the wife and the father- 
in-law of the dead man, who turned the boy's head, when he 
was almost a child, and in the end made him "jump down" 
(which is a pure Hungarian idiom), and with all that did not 
consider him as their equal, for they once called him, referring 
to his modest origin, "one fallen from a bough" (again a Hun- 
garian idiom). 

Very often falling from a great height pictures in a concrete 
way the threat of ethical or material fall ; with girls sitting 
may mean spinsterhood (Sitzenbleiben) ; with men a great bas- 
ket may mean the fear of an unsuccessful wooing. It occurs 
still more commonly that the human body is symbolized by a 
house, whose windows and doors symbolize the natural open- 
ings of the body. My patient who suffered from sexual im- 
potence made use of a trivial Hungarian expression for coitus, 
namely the word "to shoot," and dreamed very often of shoot- 
ing, missing fire, the rusting of his firearms, and so forth. 

It would be an enticing problem to assemble the fragments 
of dreams which can be explained symbolically and to write 
a modern dreambook, in which the explanation could be 
found for the separate parts of dreams. But this is not possible, 
for although much typical material recurs in dreams and in 
most cases can be rightly explained without analysis, symbols 
may have different meanings with different individuals, and 
even with the same individual at different times. Accordingly, 
if we wish to know in any particular case all the determinants 
of the single dream fragments there is nothing left for us but 
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painful analysis, for which the investigating power and the wit 
of the interpreter of the dream alone will not suffice, but the 
industrious co-operation of the dreamer is indispensable. 

Still greater difficulties than are created by the presentation 
of abstract thoughts are met when the dream attempts to pre- 
sent in a concrete way the thought relations of the single 
dream-thoughts. It is Freud's valuable service to have suc- 
ceeded in making it ppssible to discover the whole of the hidden 
formal peculiarities of the articulation of the dream, with which 
the dream attempts to present logical relations. Logical re- 
lations between two dream elements with respect to the dream- 
thoughts which are hidden behind them, are presented in the 
simplest case by temporal, spatial proximity, or by a fusion of 
the features of the dream. 

The dream lacks a means of presentation of causal con- 
nection, of the either-or relation of conditions, and so forth, 
so that all these relations are brought to presentation in a very 
insufficient way by means of a temporal sequence of the dream 
elements. From this fact arise many embarrassments for the 
interpreter of dreams, and often only the communications of 
the dreamer can extricate him. But much may be guessed. 
For example, if a dream picture changes to another, we can 
divine behind this, cause and effect; but this connection the 
dream often presents by two completely separated dreams, one 
of which signifies the cause, the other the effect. Even in the 
presentation of a simple negative the dream can succeed only 
with great difficulty, so that — as we know from Freud — we 
can never tell in advance whether the dream thought is to be 
interpreted in a positive or a negative way. Considering the com- 
plexities of our mental organism it is only too easily seen that 
affirmation and negation of the same thoughts and feeling- 
complexes is to be met with in the dream thoughts side by 
side, or, rather in succession. It may be taken as a sign of 
displeasure and scorn when anything in a dream is presented 
in a reversed form, or when the truth is presented very openly 
and in a striking way. The feeling of inhibition, which is so 
common, signifies a conflict of the will, the struggle of op- 
posing motives. 

Now in spite of the lack of all logical relations in the 
change of the dream thoughts into the manifest dream, the 
latter often seems to be possessed of sense and to be corre- 
lated. When this is the case, it may result from one of two 
causes. We may be concerned on the one hand with a dream- 
phantasy, that is, with the reproduction of fancies which have 
grown up in the waking life, articles read in books or journals, 
fragments of romances or bits of conversation spoken or heard 
by the person himself. A deeper and more general explana- 
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tion for the apparently logical articulation of many dreams is, 
however, the fact that the rationalizing tendency of mental 
activity, which seeks to arrange senseless material into logical 
trains of thought, does not rest at night. This last activity 
of the dream Freud calls the secondary working-over (sekundare 
Bearbeitung) . It is due to this that the originally fragmentary 
parts of the dream are rounded out to a whole by supplementarily 
inserted connecting words and other little connections. 

Because the dream has fundamentally condensed, displaced, 
disguised, scenically presented a dream thought, robbed it of 
its logical connections and worked it over in a secondary way, 
the work of interpretation is often very difficult. We are con- 
fronted by the conscious dream-content as by a hieroglyph or 
by a rebus which is very difficult of solution, and as a result the 
explanation of many dreams needs, besides the rules of Freud's 
interpretation, an especial capacity and inclination to occupy 
oneself with questions of the mental life. 

Not less a riddle than the dream itself is its rapid fading out 
after awakening. When we awake the dream images so toil- 
somely built up at night collapse like a house of cards. Dur- 
ing sleep the mind is like an air-tight room, into which 
neither light nor sound can penetrate from without, but 
within its own walls the slightest sound, even the buzzing of 
a fly, can be heard. But awakening is like opening the door 
to the air of the bright morning; through the doors of our 
senses press in the bustle and the impulses of everyday life, 
and the daily cares, lately soothed to sleep by wish-fancies, 
again take up their reign. The censor, too, awakes from its 
slumber, and its first act is to declare the dream to be " fool- 
ishness," to explain it as senseless, to put it as it were under 
guardianship. It is not always satisfied with this measure, it 
reacts much more strongly against the revolutionary dreams 
(and there is not a single dream which cannot be shown by 
analysis to offend against some ethical or legal canon). The 
stronger method consists in the confiscation, the full suppres- 
sion of the dream image. Mental confiscation is usually called 
"forgetting." One relates with wonder how clearly he 
dreamed, and yet when he woke all was confused and in a few 
minutes he had forgotten it all. At other times one can only 
say that the dream was beautiful, good, bad, confused, stimu- 
lating, or stupid. Even in making this judgment many times 
a remnant of the dream content will show itself, whose analysis 
can lead to a later recovery of larger fragments of the dream. 
Behind such additional fragments of the dream brought to light 
in this way one often finds the kernel of the dream-thoughts. 

It is an important consequence of Freud's theory of dreams, 
that 6ne is always dreaming, so long as he sleeps. That one 
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remembers nothing of this is no decisive objection against 
this consideration. My patients, for example, who at the be- 
ginning of the analysis declared that they had usually no 
dreams, gradually accustomed themselves by continual weak- 
ening of the inner psychic resistance against the censorship to 
remember all their dreams. But if in the course of the analysis 
one strikes a very resistant, pain-toned complex, dreams ap- 
parently cease — naturally they are only forgotten, repressed, 
because of their unpleasant content. 

The obvious objection, that these dream observations and 
analyses have been carried on for the most part on neurotic 
and so abnormal persons, and that conclusions should not be 
drawn as to the dreams of healthy people, does not need to be 
refuted by the reply that mental health and psychoneuroses 
only differ in a quantitative way; it can also be answered that 
the analyses of people mentally normnl fully agree with the 
interpretation of dreams of neurotics. The communication of 
the analysis of one's own dreams, however, meets with almost 
insurmountable difficulties. Freud has not shrunk from this 
sacrifice — the exposure of intimate personal matters — in his 
"Traumdeutung," even though regard for others make una- 
voidable gaps here and there in his analyses. Similar consid- 
erations made it necessary for me to explain the art of the 
interpretation of dreams not from my own dreams, but from 
those of my patients. For the rest, the practise of self- 
analysis is indispensable for any one who desires to penetrate 
into the unconscious processes of dream-life. 

The neurotic persons whose dreams I have brought forward 
here and there as examples also pave the way for me to say a 
few words about the pathological and therapeutic significance 
of dreams and their interpretation. We saw how greatly the 
analysis of a neurotic may be accelerated by a successful 
dream analysis. The dream censorship, which is only half 
awake, often allows to penetrate to the dream consciousness 
thought-complexes, which in waking life could not be brought 
to consciousness by free association. There also lead out from 
the dream elements immediate and shorter ways to the re- 
pressed pathogenic material, that is, to the source of the 
neurotic symptoms. The becoming conscious of such com- 
plexes can be regarded as a step toward the cure. 

Then, too, the diagnostic significance of dreams must not 
escape us, and in a time which is not too distant there ought 
to arise besides the physiological, also a pathological dream 
psychology, which should treat systematically of the peculiari- 
ties of dreams with hystericals, those suffering from impera- 
tive neuroses, paranoiacs, dementia praecox patients, suffer- 
ers from neurasthenia, from the anxiety-neurosis, alcoholism, 
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epilepsy, paralysis, sub-normals, etc. Many pathognostic 
peculiarities of dreams in these diseased conditions are already 
recognizable to-day. 

All these more practical and special questions were raised to 
importance by the unexpected theoretical consequences of this 
investigation of dreams. Freud has succeeded in surprising a 
process on the boundary line between the physiological and 
pathological departments of mental life, in taking it in the 
midst of its work, in flagranti, as it were. In this way he has 
brought us nearer to an understanding of the mechanism of 
the manifestations of neuroses and insanity in waking life. 
And though it was the study of psychoneuroses which led 
Freud to his investigation of dreams, the dream theory pays 
back with interest all that it owes to pathology. 

The case could indeed not be other than it is. Waking, 
dreams, neuroses and psychoses are only variations of the same 
psychic material with different modes of functioning, and pro- 
gressive insight into one of these processes must necessarily 
deepen and widen our knowledge of the others. 

Those who expect from the new dream theory any sort of 
prophetic insight into the future will turn back disillusioned. 
But those who value highly the solution of psychological prob- 
lems held until now as insoluble, the widening of the psy- 
chological point of view apart from any immediate practical 
consequences, and who are not held back from advance by 
hide-bound prejudices, — such will perhaps supplement the 
communication given here by a thorough and earnest study of 
Freud's "Traumdeutung." 1 

'Prof. S. Freud: Die Traumdeutung, 2ded., Deuticke, Vienna, 1909. 



